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DISCOURSE. 



E rillK SHALL TRY EVERY i 



A mighty voice ia hushed, a mighty pen has ceased to 
move. A mind, which has sent forth from thia centre 
great tides through the ocean of human thinking, has 
done its work, and the eddying waves go forth into com- 
ing ages. Great natural powers, carefully disciplined 
by the highest culture of New England, tireless industry 
in gathering the learning of all lands, and indomitable 
energy in making practical the thought of the heart, all 
have for the last twenty years been mainly devoted to a 
special work. What that work was, such a man's life 
would sufficiently declare ; but we are not left to infer- 
ence ; he himself informs us with great frankness and 
earnestness. He consecrated himself to it in his youth, 
and has left us the record of consecration. 

I have not invited you hither this evening to listen to 
an analysis of Theodore Parker's character — of that I 
shall say no more tlian is absolutely necessary to the 
right fulfilment of a more important and less invidious 
task — it is not the man, but the man's work that the fire 
is to try. He stands now before his Maker, where you 
and I must stand so soon. I presume not tu sit on tbo 



Judge's throne — but " his works follow hLm ;" they are 
all about us to-day ; in them yon and I and all mankind 
have a vital, practical interest. Of them I must speak 
pointedly and earnestly, to discharge the duty of a faith- 
ful Christian minister. 

I have said that for the last twenty years Theodore Par- 
ker's energies have been mainly devoted to a special work. 
Through all the channels by which the public mind can 
be reached, as preacher, lecturer, writer, — first from a 
Unitarian pulpit at West Roxhury, then from the desk 
of the Meloiieon and Music Hall — in political discourses, — 
in literary addresses before colleges and lyceums, — in 
essays and reviews, — with unwavering unity of purpose 
he bent his energies to this single work. And what was 
that work ? He himself tells us clearly and frankly, 
as in a few days of leisure at Santa Cruz he reviews this 
long career, when he had laid by the armor and looked 
back over the field. I read from the letter written to 
his society, May 9, 1859, published under the title 
" Theodore Parker's Experience as a Minister." 



" I had not preached long before I found, as never before, that practi- 
cally, the eeclesiastical worship of the Bible hindered the religious welfare 
and progress of the Christiana more than any other cause .... Witli 
Protestant ministers, the Bible is a Fetish ; it is so with Catholic 
priests, likewise, only to them the Roman Church is the Master- 
Fetish, the 'Big Tliunder,' while the Bible is but an inferior and 
subservient idol. For ultimate authority, the minister does not appeal 
to Grod, manfesting himself in the world of matter and the world of 
man, but only to the Bible ; to that he prostitutes bis mind and con- 
science, heart and soul ; on the authority of an anonymous Hebrew 
book, he will justify the slaughter of innocent men, women and 
children, by the thousand; and, on that of an anonymous Greek 
book, he will believe, or at least command others to believe, that n 
is burn totally depraved, and God will perpetually slaughter 



Hell by the million, though they hud committed no fault, except that 
of not believing an absurd doctrine they had never heard of. MiniB- 
ters take the Bible in the lump as divine ; all between the lids of the 
book is equally the * Word of God,' infallible, niiraenlous ; ho that 
beliovcth it shall be saved, and he that believeth it not ahnll be damned ; 
no amount of Piety and Morality cap make up for not believing this. 
No Doctor is ever so sulxirdinute to his Drugs, no Lawyer lies so 
prone before Statute and Custom, as the mass of ministers before the 
Bible, the great Fetish of Protestant Christendom. The Kphesinns 
did not so worship their great goddess Diana and the meteoric stone 
which fell from Jupiter. ' We can believe any thing,' eay they, which 
has a ' Thus saith the Lord ' before or after it.' The Bible is not only 
Matiter of the Soul, it !a also a talisman to keep men from hann ; bodily 
contact with it, through liand or eye. is a part of religion ; so it lies in 
railroad stations, in the parlors and sleeping chambers of taverns, and 
the cabins of eliips, only to tie seen and touched, not read. The pions 
mother puis it in the trunk of her prodigal eon, about lo travel, and 
while she knows be is wasting her substance upon harbls and in riot- 
ous living, she contents herself with the thought that ' he has got his 
Bible with him. and promised to road a chapter every day .' ' So the 
Catholic mother u^ga an image of the ' Virgin Mother of God,' and the 

R 'oky Mountain savage a bundle of grass ; it is a Fetish I 

had not been long a minister, before I fiiund this worship of the Bible 
as a Fetish, hiudering me at eaeh progressive step. If I wished to 
teach the nobleness of man, the Old Testament and New were there 
with dreadful cundemnatiens of human nature ; did I speak of God's 
love for all men, the Bible was fuL of ghastly things— Chosen People, 
Hell, Devil, Damnation — to prove that he loved only a few, and them 
not over much ; did I encourage free individuality of souls, such aa the 
great Bible-men themselves hod, asking all to be Christians as Jesua 
was a Christ, there were texts of Irandage, oommandtDg a belief in 
this or. that absurdity. There was no virtue, but the Scriptures oould 
furnuh an argument aguiuNt it. I could not deny the existence ol 
ghosts and wilebes, devils and demons, haunting the earth, but revela- 
tion could bo quoted against me. Niiy, if I declared the Constaney 
Nature's Laws, and sought therein great arguuieut for the Constancy 
Ood, all the miracles came anil hold their mythnlngic finger up . . 
I act myself eeriuady t« eouoidor huw I could bent oppose this mo 
■trouscfil." pp. (IO-ti4. 




" While Christians accept the Bible as the ' Word of God,' direct, 
miracnlous, infiillibte, containing a eoraploto nud perfoct ' revelation ' 
of His (God's) Nature, His Character and Conduct, it ia quite im- 
poBsible for tliem to accept, or even tolerate the Infinite Perfection of 
God." p. 79. 

" But I have preached against the Errors of Ecclesiastic Theology 
more than upon any other form of wrong, for thej are the most 
fatal mischiefs in the land. The theological notion of God, Man, and 
the Kelation between theru, seems to me the greatest specnlative error 
Mankind has fallen into. Its gloomy consequenccB appear : — Cbriaten- 
dom takes the Bible for God's word, His last word , . . From por- 
tions of this 'infallible revelation," the Roman tAiaTch loffierdti/* de- 
rives its despotic and hideous claim to tind and loose on earth, to honor 
dead men with sainthood, and to rack and bam with all the engines 
mechanic fancy can invent .... Hence both Protestant and Catholic 
logicaUy* derive their imperfect, wrathful Deity who creates men to tor- 
ment them when in an endless hell, ' paved with skulls of infanta not 
a span long,' whereunto the vast majority of men are, hy the million 
trodden down for everlasting agony, at which the Elect continually 
rejoice .... Hence the Jews, the Mohammedans, the Mormons draw 
their idea of woman .... There the slaveholder finds the chief argu- 
ment for his ownership of men, and in Africa or New England, kid- 
naps the weak, bis month drooling with texts from the ' authentic Word 
of God; '" &o., <Sco. pp. 141-143. 



' then, as he calls it ; deference to the 
divine anthonty of the Bible a.s we should call It, he 
deemed the great hindrance to Reform in Ameriusi jtnd 
Protestant Christendom. He proceeds to tell us in these 
pages, how the chief labors, studies and struggles of 
his life have been devoted to crush this Foe of Human 
Progress. He relates how the Unitarians " cast him 
out " in consequence, how no Christian sect would 
endorse him, and how his friends set up for him an inde- 
pendent pulpit, where he girded himself for what he styles 



* I ilaliciso [ho word — it shnws that Mr. Parker lietiEvod tbat iheac nbomiaabli 
doGtrincE and pniclires were vanXXy saactiuuud \iy ihc Bible. 
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a " thirty years war." All his other work, he gives un 
clearly to understand, was secondary and subsidiary to 
this. It is necessary, of coarse, then, for me to ask 
your chief attention to what he deemed the chief work 
of his life. 

As he flung himself against the citadel of Scripture 
authority, he regarded himself as the single-handed 
champion of free thought and free speech in matters of 
religion — he advanced like the leader of a forlorn hope, 
expecting to die in the trench, but feeling sure that 
others would rush in after him and demolish the Sevas- 
tapol of Prostestant superstition. His words in behalf 
of free thought are noble and inspiriting. He rained 
thunderbolts upon that blind and foolish Conservatism, 
which would repress the free discussion of truth, and 
fetter the tongue or the pen. If the Christian Church 
or the Christian Scriptures can be toppled down by the 
earthquake throbs of free discussion, let them fall, said 
Mr. Parker, and so say we. If a man fears to have the 
raias descend, the floods come, and the winds blow, and 
beat upon his house, we know that it is because he fears 
that his house is not built upon the eternal rock. 

The Bible is not to be taken as the " Word of God " 
because it claims to be ; any book might claim to bo ; 
nor because men say it is, men might say this of any 
book. I find no fault with Mr. Parker for refusing to 
accept the Bible as divine on the dictum of any man or 
men, any sect or sects — I complain not of hia subjecting 
its claims to the most rigid and relentless scrutiny, 
refusing to believe what he could not see out of his own 
eyes, declaring that no other man should cut out a creed 
for him, but that by the free use of his own faculties, 
mental and moral, he would stand or fall. All this is 



manly, it is every man's duty; I would that he could have 
taught it to all mankind. More than this, if I could see 
that by an honest, earnest use of all his intellectual and 
moral powers he had come to the deliberate conclusion 
that the Bible is not divine, I could not say one word in 
his condemnation — true, his convictions would not be 
mine, they would not lead me to throw up the testimony 
of my own reason, conscience and consciousness ; because 
a man by my side looks straight into the sky at mid-day 
and solemnly declares that there is no sun there, I shall 
not give up using and believing my own eyes — but I 
would admit Mr. Parker's denial under such circumstan- 
ces as a strong mysterious objection, of which I should 
frankly say, "J cannot solve it." But this strange 
career just closed leaves us in no such dilemma, for this 
simple reason — he tells us himself in this letter, that his 
7nind was vhiualhf made up on this subject, before he began 
to thormghly investigate it. Now a strong mind, when it 
has once laid hold of truth or error, clings to it with 
tenacity proportionate to its own vigor, and if not evenly 
balanced, or not evenly cultivated, may be permanently 
wedded to monstrous error. History is full of the errors 
of great men. The wonderful Pascal tormented himself 
with the ascetic's iron belt ; Johnson believed in the 
ghost of Cock Lane ; Cotton Mather hung witches ; even 
Bacon himself clung to errors in doctrine and practice 
that hindered the march of improvement ; he rejected 
or disregarded the discoveries of Galileo and Copernicus.* 
Mr. Parker tells us, that before he began his theolog- 
ical studies, his mind was settled in regard to several 
fundamental religious doctrines, doctrines so fundamental 
as to involve the whole question of the reception or rejec- 

• Dcacrip. of the laieltec. Globe, chap. 6. 




^^^on of the Bible as the '* Word of God." At his 
seventh year he had settled it iis a peniiatient conviction 
that Crod was never to be feared ; soon after this he had 
disposed of the doctrine of the Trinity, and some time 
before he began his critical investigation of the Scripture, 
he had fully decided that there was no such thing as 
infallible inspiration, and that at least fome of the fiura~ 
des of Scripture were " clearly impossible, others ridic- 
ulous, a few were wicked." With these settled coimciions 
he began his proper theological studies. " I entered on 
my theological education with many ill-defined doubts, 
and some distinct denials of the Ecclesiastical theology of 
Christendom.*" By his own statement then, when he 
began his critical study of the Bible, to see if it is what 
Christendom claims that it is, the " Word of God," he 
had already fully made up his mind that it was not 
the " Word of God," for he was satisfied that it con- 
tained false doctrines, ridiculous absurdities, and some 
wickedness. It is true that after this he studied im- 
mensely, devoured libraries, acr^uired many languages, 
roamed all the fields of literature, swallowed whole sys- 
tems of philosophy, travelled extensively, and gleaned rich 
harvests from broad observation ; but in all this reading, 
study and observation he but gathered material to build 
an edifice already planned, he only borrowed weapons to 
wage tt warfare already resolved upon. His life-work 
was to demolish the Protestant reverence for the Bible, 
and from his seventh year it was virtually settled in his 
mind that it was not the " Word of God." He bad 
made up his mind what doctrines of God and man ought 
to be in the Bible ; and then his critical studies were 

* Expcriunce u a Mi 
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devoted to examining whether a fair criticism ■would find 
there the doctrines ho believed, and eliminate the doc- 
trines he hated ; that is, he came to the Bible assuming 
that he was competent to make a Bible tor himself. 

This avowed prepossession of early life is the key-note 
to his whole history, as inordinate self-reliance is the 
key-note to his whole character. Think of this child of 
seven years settling questions over which doctors and 
councils had pondered and prayed ! grown already so 
much wiser than the hoary patriarch, who declared " the 
fear of the Lard is the begmnhtg of nisdom ;" and think 
of the man, having almost reached the half-century mile- 
stone, pointing back to that theological prodigy with self- 
satisfaction ! I should not thus pointedly call attention 
to this trait of his character were it not the central stand- 
point from which to view his whole theology. He is the 
most dogmatic theological writer that I have ever read in 
the English language. Of him might be repeated what one 
of Macaulay's friends said of him, — " He is the most reck- 
less asserter I ever knew ; I wish that I could be as sure 
of any thing as Tom Macaulay is of every thing." 

For example ; God, in his theology, was what he con- 
ceived God ought to be. He learned from Kant to make 
the idea of God a necessity of human nature, but he 
went farther and called it an " Intuition," a " fact of 
consciousness." He went much farther, and declared his 
idea of God to be an "instinctive intuition." Now his 
idea of God, was, he confessed, very different from that 
of Moses, Isaiah and Paul, but their ideas were " low 
and imperfect," they believed in a "finite ferocious 
God " — very different from that of the Christian world, 
Greek, Catholic, or Protestant, but the mass of Christians 
he stigmatized as idolaters — the Orthodox worshipped a 



Moloch, a " Draco of the Universe" — the Heterodox 
worshipped they knew not what, yet his was the only true 
God,* Bat all this would be modest ; this was simply all 
Christendom on one aide and Mr. Parker on the other — 
all Christendom wrong and Mr. Parker right. But he 
went far beyond this, and declared that every other man 
had an " instinctive intuition '' of the God that he 
believed in, Ais idea was a universal intuition, while all 
others were the offspring of sense or tradition ; that is, 
he stands up in the face of the whole Christian world and 
not only tells them what Ac sees, hut in spite of their uni- 
versal protest, insists upon telling them what ^Ary see also ! 
Human Iramortality, too, he declares to be an "In- 
tuition." Man himself sees that he is immortal, and 
needs no revelation to assure him. In vain do Plato and 
Cicero IU\ their tall heads through the hoar of ages, and 
shout to him from afar that they have no such " intui- 
tion ;" that they grope helplessly in the dark, seeking for 
the strong staff of some divine revelation ;t iti vain do 
Christian philosophers, Catholic and Protestant, cry out 
on every side that they have no such intuition ; even his 
friend Emerson, at his very elbow, assures him that he 
has no such intuition, and that he expects to live after 
death only as he lived a thousand years before he was 
born — but Mr. Parker brow-beats them all with the 
assertion that they all i/o believe, by " instinctive intui- 
tion," in personal immortality. 



I moat melancJiolj lo see Mr. Parker's groii j^oruice or groai mivepre- 
n of tIig iloeuincs anil preaching of llic Clinrch or uur da; ; e. g., bo snys, 
" The God of IliB popnlKT theolo^iv rflailii nsony auil daan* tmhla, jiaviiig hU tjia- 
ciauM hell mitli ikalU of ii[fynls «ol' a span long." {Sennons of ThcUra, p. 379, 
pnmrbcd in 1B53.J Kicn the charity ihal bclieToth, hopctb, and ondureth all 
tUngi, miut brand thin Mcuaation u atrociniia. 

t C»m|i. PUtoii. Phacdo, «9. D. Alcibiades II. l&O. D. B«p. Lib. VI,499. B. 
(Ed. 8t>lb.J Cic. Tunc, Qunl. I. 



He utters such ringing sentences in behalf of free 
thought, that you think if you let him take you by the 
arui to leaii you through the domains of theology, you 
may roam at will over hill and plain, filling your lungs 
with fresh oxygen at every breath ; but the moment you 
start with him, he slyly cramps your chest in the double 
corsets of his " intuitionit " and presumptions, and then 
leads you along two or three straight turnpikes that he 
has laid out through the landscape ! 

I now proceed to show how Mr. Parker attacked the 
divinity of the Scriptures. The plan of attack and the 
weapons are mainly taken from De Wette. His great 
weapons were opimons formed from philosophical specu- 
tion. These opinions, dogmas or presumptions, he calls 
upon us to accept as axioms in theology. 

(1.) Concerning God. God never has, never does, 
never will, never can work a miracle. " A theological 
miracle is as impossible as around triangle." Of course, 
it results then from this, as a corollary, that there is no 
such thing as inspiration, or revelation in the Christian 
sense, for this would be a miracle, knowledge from a su- 
pernatural source. All the religions of the earth, true 
and false, have been invented by man, 

(2.) Concerning Man. Man commenced existence 
on this planet as a naked savage, just above the brute, 
and has been steadily progressimj from that condition to 
the state in which we now behold him. He is able to 
work out his own destiny, by use of his own faculties, 
without supernatural assistance. So he will continue to 
progress, till he reaches that distant millenium, where Mr. 
Parker's God, The Absolute, wifl be the God, and Mr. 
Parker's religion the religion of the whole human race. 



(3.) Concerning the relation of God to Man. Man, 
as ive find him, is what God meant he shouhi be. 

I shall first show how he used these dogmas in his attack 
on the Bible, and second, examine the dogmas themselves. 

I. If a man comes to the Scripture fully accepting 
these dogmas as axioms, it is self-evident that he will 
look upon the Bible as a mass of absurdity, falsehood 
and wickedness. Moses gives us an account of creation. 
" Moses never could have known any thing about the cre- 
ation," says Mr. Parker, "he did not see it, and no other 
man siiw it to telt him, or to hand the tradition to him." 
Mr. Parker says emphatically, " no man can tell when, 
where, or how, the human nice ever came into existence." 
But Moses says, "Thus said the Lord unto me ;" "Moaes 
lies," says Mr. Parker, " or was deceived," and so in 
either case his veracity, as a historian, is annihilated. So 
the whole Pentateuch is disposed of in a lump. It is true, 
he brings to the investigation of these books much learned 
criticism, gleaned from many languages, ancient and mod- 
cm; scientific, linguistic, archaiotogic discoveries; classic 
rabbinic, tatmudic lore ; but all his learning moves in the 
narrow space between the leading strings of the first two 
dogmas ; "ho miracles" is on the one side, and '■'■ indefi- 
vife hunimi ]irngres»" on the other. 

Yet he often insinuates reasons for his conclusions 
drawn from history, verbal criticism, &c., when, if the 
reader will turn back to the Introduction, he will dis- 
cover that none of those are honest reasons ; the real rea- 
son he will find in an assumption there. A', y., he tells 
the reader, dogmatically, that the Htijle of the book of 
Deuteronomy proves it to have been written a thousand 
years after the age of Moses, and after some of the Jew- 
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iah captivities. Now this seems to be a crlticiil reason, 
drawn from eome special phraseology or the like ; but 
on examination we find that the style of portions of that 
book is too high to comport with his assumption of hu- 
man progress ; but chiefly, those very captivities are there 
predicted, and the preiUctlon he must suppose to have 
been written after the event, or admit the miracle of 
prophecy. So following De Wette, he moves certain 
chapters of Deuteronomy a thousand years away from 
other chapters under the same author's name, and which 
he admits Moses wrote. The unwary would be led to 
believe that some mysterious, learned research of Mr. 
Parker's had made this havoc in the Pentateuch, when, 
in reality, it is these assumptions of his which blow the 
work into fragments scattered centuries apart ! 

Thus every book of Scripture is criticised. Here are 
whole chapters of Isaiah which plainly predict deliver- 
ance from the Babylonish captivity, chapters of Daniel 
which predict the conquests of Alexander, and crimes of 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; this is to Mr. Parker proof pos- 
itive that these prophecies were written after the events 
prophesied, and he calls upon the reader to believe, on 
ihis ei'idence, that some lying scribes tampered with the 
works of Isaiah and Daniel, and added these chapters 
ages after these prophets were buried. He dogmatically 
states that the New Testament narratives are writings of 
"very low historic credibility," stuffed full of fables 
and legends. As we read the statement, we imagine that 
Mr, Parker has found somewhere a whole magazine of 
new weapons with which to assail the New Testament 
history. We read on and are surprised to find that he 
has not discovered one new objection. He decides the 
New Testament history to be unworthy of credit simply 



because it contains accounts of mirncles ; — before open- 
ing the book, as a critic, he had settled it as a fact that 
God never wrought a miracle. It is a great mistake, 
then, to imagine that it requires any great learning or 
research to meet Mr. Parker's fundamental objections to 
the authority of the Scriptures. The whole subject, 
which might seem so vast and complicated, is narrowed 
down to the question whether the reader is prepared to 
admit Mr. Parker's preliminary assumptions. 

In these assumptions he follows a school of German Ra- 
tionalists, whose leader is already a forgotten man in Ger- 
many, and in his other objections there is nothing original. 
It is a significant fact that Mr. Parker has spent twenty 
years in laboring, as he expresses it, to pull down this Fe- 
tish which Protestants worship, that is, to annihilate the 
faith which Christendom has in Scripture ; but in all this 
warfare hsis not been able to lay his hand on one new wea- 
pon. I repeat it, I am, after careful study, unable to find 
that Mr. Parker has originated one objection to any portion 
of Scripture. All his objections have been presented be- 
fore, and a great many of them presented and disposed of 
ages before he was born. It is sad to see what pains he 
took to collect arguments against the authority of Scrip- 
ture. He roamed through all the fields of literature, to 
distil the poison of infidelity from every noxious weed, he 
spread his drag-net over the foul marshes of German Ra- 
tionalism, he stirred in his caldron the mistakes, mis- 
Btatements, scoffs and sneers of the infidelity of all ages, < 
and gave the sediment of the abominable mixture to the 
American public ;* hut he originated nothing. He can 
claim the honor of concentrating the virus from poisons 
furnished him by Heathens, Jews, Mahommedans and 
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Infidels, of vjirious lands and ages, to slay the authority 
of this Book ; but this is all the glory he can claim. Of 
all these old objections it is enough to say, the Bible has 
trlumpheil over all of thein once, and will do so still. Gib- 
raltir will never be taken unless attacked with heavier 
metal and deadlier weapons than have ever assailed it 
yet, especially when it is stronger now than ever before. 

II. Thus much for these subsidiary objections. Let 
us now look at these dogmas which De Wette taugbt 
him, which are his real weapons. 

(1.) "A theological miracle is as impossible as a 
round triangle," says Mr. Parker. This assumes alto- 
gether too intimate an acquaintance with the Almghty. 
" Impossible" he says ; has Grod ever told him just how 
much he can do ? Or has Mr. Parker calculated or mea- 
sured God's power to a mathematical nicety, so that he 
is competent to tell the world just what he can and what 
he cannot do, as the newspapers t«ll just how much Dr. 
Windship can lift ? He called God the Creator;* was not 
creation a miracle 1 One moment man was not, the next 
moment man was. Is not this a miracle ? And if there 
has been one miracle on this planet, may there not have 
been a thousand 1 Special answers to prayer he would 
have deemed miraculous, and, therefore, he disbelieved 
in prayer as it is taught in the Bible. He was not a man 
of prayer. Let me be understood ; he believed in and 
practised adoration, but he did not believe in praf/er.'\ 
He did not think that he or any other man ever need to 
pray. Tou find no exhortations to prayer in his dis- 

■* Yel ho often verges towardB the edge of Pantheism, and ooco or twice eeonis 
to cull creation h development. 

t " We cannot «ay that Ocxl is moved by special prayer of John or James ; these 
haman limitalionB are no more lo bo awribed lo God than the [i>rm of Reindeer 
or the sbrewdnesi of Beaver." (Diac. of Rel.p. 167. J 



courses ; ho could not, consistently, exhort men to pray. 
Think of it ! God never hears, never did hear, never can 
hear prayer ! All this agony of fervent supplication, all 
these mighty wrestlings with the Infinite, of which the 
great and good of all ages tali us, all were but child- 
ish delusion ! Abraham prayed, Moses prayed, David 
prayed, Paul prayed, Luther prayed, Newton prayed, 
Edwards prayed, Jesus Christ prayed. Shall I say it ? 
it is dreadful — but I must, Mr. Parker looks down on 
them all with a pitying smile, " poor, weak mortals, 
not advanced far enough in philosophy to see that God 
never hears, never can hear prayer !" But what a 
dreary universe is this where adamantine laws go crash- 
ing round eternally in iron grooves, and no God hears 
his children cry ! and what a dreary, dreadful God is 
this who would so make man that the choicest of his 
children would be thrilled with heavenly raptures by be- 
lieving a lie ! a God sitting apart, afar, aloft, serene and 
cold, never melting at a human tear ! Tell me, is this 
Deity set up in Music Hall, the God that is to steal the 
hearts of men and women from the God of the Bible, 
who, " like as a father pitieth his children, pilieth them 
that fear him ;" who watches the sparrow that falls, and 
asks us, " If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts uuto your children, how much more shall your 
Ueavenly Father give his Koly Spirit to them that ask 
llim V 

(2.) Human sulficiency and Progress. This is really 
the first assumption in another shape. I might object 
to this on grounds philosophical and historical, and I 
think conclusively disprove it, but I confine myself to the 
subject in its strictly religious aspect. "Man," saya 
he, " has invented all the religions of the earth, true and 
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false ; they iire the natural growths of progressive human 
nature in various ages. Now, notwitlistaniling all his 
as.saults on the divinity of the Bible, he aJralts that it is 
much the best religious book in the world, and the 
Christian much the best religion. Now if this assump- 
tion be true, how does it come to pass that man- 
kind came to a dead halt in religious progress nearly 
two thousand years ago ? Mr. Parker himself is forced 
to point back to Christ as the summit of human progre.ss ! 
Through these eighteen centuries and a half, he tells us, 
mankind have been on the steady march, physically, in- 
tellectually and religiously. Now they have invented 
new arts, new weapons, new tools, new machines, nevr 
languages, new governments, new philosophies, — they 
have discovered new kingdoms in nature, laid out new 
highways through the universe ; why have they not in- 
vented or discovered a new Bible and a new religion 1 
Why must the apostles of Progress themselves point 
backvMrd all these ages to the highest type of religion in 
a Character, in a Book and in a System 1 Mr. Parker 
felt the pressure of the question; he saw that it annihi- 
lated his whole system, if unanswered, and therefore he 
undertook the tremendous task of sketching the outline 
of a new religion, which he called " the Absolute." 
" The world is not ripe for it yet," said he, " it is the 
Keligion of the Future." Alas ! on what authority are 
we to accept "the Absolute," as he presents it? On 
the authority of Mr. Parker's intuitions. He draws the 
Bword, and has been wielding it these twenty years to 
deliver the world from the dictum of the Bible, and gives 
us instead the dictum of his intuitions ! Now if a dictum 
is to decide this matter, allow me to prefer the dictum of 
Jesus of Nazareth to the dictum of Theodore of Boston. 



Man is acceptable to God ; the doctrine that 
God is ever angry with men, ever forgives sin, is a theo- 
logical fable. Now if man is perfectly acceptable to the 
all holy God, certainly he ought to be to Mr. Parker. 
If God is never angry with man, because of his sins, cer- 
tainly he ought never to have been. Man, by his theory, 
on gory battle-fields, from jails, gibbets and brothels, is 
still " on his way to all that is good and pure," is 
literally " working out bia own salvation." 

Why, then, did Mr. Parker lash himself into rage to 
attack the sins of rumsellers, kidnappers, slave-holders, 
slave-breeders ; why make the rostrum ring and the 
press blaze with denunciations of these brethren of his 
who were simply *' working out their own salvation," 
and " on their way to all that is good and pure ?" If 
God is satisfied, why slionld not he be 1 Why should he 
be squeamish and fastidious about selling babies by the 
pound, and burning up an inebriate's vitaLs with " lif|uid 
damnation," if the Judge of all the earth looks down 
well-pleased ? In fine, when Mr. Parker tells us what he 
really believes about man's nature and condition, all these 
lightnings of his indignation at the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
Kansas outrages, kidnapping of Bums and Sims, change 
into the corruscations of harmless fire-works ; there is 
the whizzing of wet powder, and the dropping of a stick. 

Yet, I doubt not for a moment Mr. Parker's sincerity, 
in his tremendous invectives against these abominable 
sius. Like many other men, his feelings and acts di- 
rectly contradict his speculations ; he hated these sins 
with righteous hatred, and fought them valiantly, al- 
though giving the lie to his theology at every word and 
blow. Many a man's life is better than his speculations, 
yet his speculations may ruin thousands. The poison of 




error may take one generation to show its fatal virus. 
An eminent Unitarian clern:yraan* claims that Mr. Parker 
is the legitimate child of Unifcananism, yet how would 
Channing have abhorred the Parkerisiu of to-ilay ! 

It will sound strange to some, to say that this bold 
champion of free thought proranlgated a theological the- 
ory, which bound the human mint! as helplessly as it was 
ever fettered by the most rigid predestioarian, or the 
sternest fatalist. Tet it is even so. He taught that 
God had so made man that man would neceasarili/ fulfil 
God's purposes, that man could not resist God's will ; 
sin, by his theory, is impossible. God's resistless pmver 
and goodness, ho taught, ensure the final happiness of 
every human being. If man cannot sin, if he must be 
happy, then he is not free. This theology speaks of 
God's power exerted upon human souls, as if they were 
made of wood or stone, and could be moulded like dead 
material. It looks on the whole human race like a 
vast factory, planned to weave a fabric of a certain pat- 
tern, where the looms and spindles are human thoughts 
and wills, and God's power the resistless driving wheel. 
Man thus becomes a mere cog on a wheel of the Machine 
of the Universe. 

As Mr. Parker denies all revelation, except in that 
accommodated sense in which Cosmos and the Principia 
may be called revelations, what account has he to give 
of the deep craving of this human child to bear from its 
Father, the long prayer for light that rolls up from all 
the literature of the heathens ? He throws our Bible 
down among the Shasters and the Vedas, and what does 
he gives us instead 1 He puts out the lights that God 
has kindled, and what torch has he to give us ? How we 

* Hev. JftmCH Freeman Clarke. 
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came here we know not ; he tells us we cannot know ; 
whither we are going we know not, only so far as our 
eyes can see ! No light from beyond, no prayer-henring 
God ; a cold, inflexible, Absolute compressing us in its 
icy arms ; but no Father to hold our infant hand as we 
totter on in the first steps of this myterious being ! A 
plan of salvation ? Man needs none, he must save him- 
self, if saved at all. Forgiveness ? It is an impossi- 
bility ; there is none in the universe. There is no help 
or hope for a being who has violated law, but to work 
out the penalty ; no mercy in God's government ! The 
Cross, whose light and heat stream through human his- 
tory ; in whose radiance we thread safely the labyrinths 
of Providence, or at least see how we may one day do 
so ; the Cross toward which, in all lands, human hefirts 
turn and open as flowers to the sun ; the Cross is drag- 
ged down, and what is reared in its place? Nothing. 
Parkerism tells us we need nothing. God never spoke 
to the race. He never commissioned prophet, apostle, or 
Redeemer to reveal his will. Not a word of sympathy 
for the suffering race has ever dropped from the brazen 
heavens. We behold the noblest of the sons of men 
straining their eyes and ears, to catch a gleam, to hear 
a sound from the other world, and Mr. Parker looks on 
and sneers at their weakness ! Plato said : " We must 
wait patiently until some one, either a God, or some 
inspired man, teach us our moral and religious duties, 
and, as Pallas, in Homer, did to Diomed, remove the 
darkness from our eyes." And again, expresses the 
strange mysterious hope, that " there had existed in the 
immense past some people who had possession uf a true 
philosophy iy diriiic {mpiraiifni, (Ik tivoc beitti tTiTvc'ietc 
hhyfinvi <pihoso(t)i<t,) or that they might perhaps now exist 



tn some obseure pad of the barbarian land," but Mr. rsr^ 
ker looks with serene indifference upon the gift for which 
Plato lunged. All these glimmering traditions of prim- 
itive reveliition, whose scattered embers the noblest of 
the heathen sages gathered together from far lands, 
with painful toil, and blew for a little light, and over the 
feeble sparks shouted, crying, " Ila ! I have seen the 
fire," this apcstle of Absolute religion spurns with his 
foot as lying legends or childish superstitions. Absolute 
religion — that which every man can discover for him- 
self — this is all we have or can have; and he is weak In 
the head or diseased in the heart who asks for any thing 
more. Who is this that so comfortably draws infallible 
conclusions where Plato and Cicero failed, and cried for 
aid in despair? Who is this that enters the sacred cell 
of Socrates, and as the child-like sHge sits on the bedside, 
with his disciples at his feet, listening tearful and breath- 
less, while the sun yet lingers on the mountains, as he 
gives them the reason of the hope that is in him, by 
weaving together the vague and distorted traditions of 
primitive revelations, singing them as a swan-song, to 
keep his heart strong in that fearful hour — who is this 
that enters and sneers at the scene that is graven on the 
heart of the world 1 Let it chjinge our indignation to 
pity, as we see that it is he who " drops a tear for the 
weakness" of Jesus Christ!* 

But with all these errors, he aimed mighty blows 
at the popular sins of our age. He iittacked sins 
that had grown venerable, that were intrenched in the 
government, trade, commerce, politics, literature, public 
opinion, and, ahis ! in the church of our age ; he at- 
tacked them with fervid eloquence, invincible logic and 

* See Methodist Quarterly Review for Jalj, 1859, p. 453. 



irrcfragible facts. Especially he fought persistently the 
pet sin of the American people — negro slavery. How 
sad will bo that page of the history of the American 
Church, that will tell how on the sultry cotton-field, and 
in the pestilent rice-swamp, many a perishing son of 
toil sought for the star of Bethlehem above the Melodeon 
and the Music Hall ! But, alas ! in drawing his bow 
upon these sins, he shot his arrows through the most 
■vital interests of humanity. While lopping off boughs, 
here and there, from the great Upas of human sin, he 
yet watered the roots of the same accursed tree. He 
lifted the axe against the branches with bold and sturdy 
stroke, yet plied the spade about the roots. 

In three modes he seriously hindered reform in Amer- 
ica. (1.) He shook man's faith in praifer, which alone 
can keep the heart of the reformer cheerful, sweet and 
strong.* (2.) He shook man's faith in the Bihk, from 
which all modern reforms have rolled. (3.) He weak- 
ened man's sense of sin, furnishing men with a ready- 
made apology for the crimes against which he fought, 
drugging the conscience with the opiates of his theology, 
while he struck at it with the goad of his ethics. While 
he spoke one sharp word against a special sin, he spoke 
ten against the possibility of any sin. Jlis theology kills 
the air, so that true reform cannot live there. And we 
are to remember that he never forgot that he was a 
preacher, a preacher of a religion which he expected 
would supplant the Christianity of the New Testament. 
He ever kept his mark in view, and whatever he might 
transfix on the way, the arrow was aimed at Bible Chris- 



* Man, when he retlcth anit Mturcth himnetf npon Divine protection nnd fiivor, 
gatbeicth a forrc and a fnitli which human un lore in itaelf could not obtun. — 
Bocon'i Euay on AllitiiBi. 



tianity. When we see, then, that fundamental errorj 
permeated and poisoned all his work, notwithstandingi 
the courage and even sublime fury of his assault onl 
mighty sins, we are forced to regard his career, on theJ 
whole, as a backward eddy in the great on-sweepiDg- 1 
current of human reform. 

The fire is trying, and shall try his work. It wllLl 
melt away mountains of dross, but it will leave, herej 
and there, jewels and gold. Here was a giant who flung I 
himself against the Bible; he had better have dashed 1 
his body against a rock of adamant ; yet he will do the I 
truth good service in the end, for he will help to demon- 
strate that it is invincible. The great work of his lifeJ 
is a failure, it will not follow him far, it staggers already, 
shot through with arrows from Truth's quiver ; but hisj 
minor works, wrought by the way, shall follow his mem-' 
ory forever. Bible truth will stand on a firmer basis in | 
human conscience and consciousness because of his 
sault, though, alas! for this he can claim no reward;] 
while now that that arm lies nerveless and that restless 
brain moulders beneath the classic soil of Italy, many i 
tear will drop for him in humble homes which his charity I 
has blessed ; many a respectable sinner will breathe more I 
freely, as he thinks that that bow is unstrung whence J 
sped those galling shafts ; many a fugitive, fleeing with I 
his life in his hand and his eye on the star, will feel his 1 
heart sink as he marks the light grow dim ; for a bright I 
ray is quenched out of that polar star ; and many an f 
humble Christian will fervently pray against that life- 
work of his that soon shall die, while he will rejoice andJ 
be glad iu the way-side works that shall never die, the | 
works that forever shall follow Theodore Parker. 
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